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ABSTEACT ' ' ^ 

The study's purpose was to determine the d^egree to 
which homogeneous rural youths living in an economically impoverished 
region night be, vul-nerable^to anemia, powerlessness* and deviance 
given varying levels of perceived limitations ip opportunity and,, 
self-ability. Comparative data relative to earlier studies in rural 
areas was also . provided, ^AnaTysis was conducted in accordance with a 
^peciialiy constructed multi-causal social psychological model nhich^ 
provided a plausible causal argument to link the influence of 
structural faptdrs and- adolescents' deviaitt behavior through & social 
psychological and associational variables. These variables were: | ^ 
deviatidn-proneness, anomia, ^powerlessness, perceptions of 
opportunity and ability limitations, peer-group ties, parental 
education, and father's occupation, A structured guestioirnaire was 
administered in 1974 to 1^074 seniors (605 ma3.es and 469 females) 
from 9 high schools located in the Opper Cijmberland Region? of middle 
Tennessee, All respondents were white, Protestcint, and living in a 
poor rural area. Some £indings were^, adolescents who perceived that 
the structural and personal means for their achievements were limited 
tended to ' experience greater senses of anomia a£& powerlessness and- 
' conseguently become. more deviance-prone; and the effect of peer^group 
ties toward deviance-^proneness .was highly significant , especially' for 



males, (HQ)* 
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0 * . • 

'Considerable research has been conducted in recent years to deter- 
iiine the influence of sociological facto/ps upon the attitudlnal and 
behavioral deviation of adolescents. These stuJies have focused on such 
variables as socioeconomic status, race, religion, and si/^e of subjects' ^ 
residential areas, vith tihe general assumpt^^on being thAt such factors 
imply differentials in athievement opportunities. However, this assump- 
tlon typically is not laadi' «pllclt, nor is an attempt often ii^de empir- 
ically to ascertain adolescents* allenatlorf and devlance-proneness in 
terns of self -perceived opportunity for legitimate achievement. While 
" some 8tudl^^^^C|ark^aIid Wenninger, 1965} tandis, Dintz and Reckless, 
1963J Landis and Scatplttl, 1965; Miztuchi, 1964; Short, et al . , 1965) 
have- viewed perception of opportunity 'as elthpr a predictor or an inter- 
vening variable of deviance, others, such as Liu. and Fahey (1963J, have 
found that perception of limited opportunity was more a <:onsequence than • ; 
D a cau&e of delinquency. 

In the present study, the aflalysfs focuses on the degree to which 
^ rural adolescents are aware of having limited qpportuniti^s f o^ achievement 
as these perceptions in turn, affect 'th.eir sense of power lessne^^s and anomla 
' and, ultlaat6ly, their propensity toward deviance. The main argument here 
is that ''unless adolescents are aware of restricted-unfavorable ^ituat^ons, 
they are less likely to feel .anomic and power lessoess and^ are consequently 
less likely to be susceptible to deviant activity. 
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FoUotfiog Mi^ton^Q theorjr of anonle^ ve therefore propose thft 

iwtreness of ^to^lted opportunity vtll unfavorably affect the adolescent** 

outlpok« It has Been nopsA that. Aaer lean culture la characterlased by Its 

«> . . ■ ■. ■ • • 

enphasla on tvo conditions for siuccesa: (1) equal opportunity to achieve 

•ucce88«*goal8; and C2} one^s ability to achieve such ^oals^ However 

cultural emphasis on 'Importance of ability and availability of opportunity 

. . ^ 

tends to frustrate certain individuals more than otheirs, vith it perhaps 

• \ . ) - - . * ■ 

being' par^ticularly frustrating to those youths who see rektrictions in 
opportunity but do not see limitations in their own abilities for attalnli^ 

desired goals. Hence^ it is proposed that those who percel;^e themselves 

- ' V . -'.■■'>■ 

having a great deal of personal ability but being subjected to structurally 

* , . . \ , • 

rimlted achievement opportunities will tend to experlenca anoi^a, power«- ' 
lesiness and, ultimately, de^ojace'^proneaess- ^ \ > 

' It is further proposed that the two barriers to success, limitec^ ^ 
opportunity and limited ability, are associated with ^en more general 
perceptions of* the individual toward cause-effect iralationshlp per se. ' 
Thus, t^bse who are highly ^trare of opportunity limitations tend to blame 
this situation on external sources, e.g., the "syfltera'%^ The resulting " 
negative attitude toward the society may^ thus incline the individual 
toward either withdxai»al frcib or aggressive rebellion against the society. 
Many individuals who admit to personal limitations ih ability also tend 
to blame external sources for their shorticcmlngs, though many others see 
their limitations being a case of their own personal inadequacies. The 



^For an overview pf both the ^sociological and social psychological 
literature making tic© of sciae form of the "Internal-external locus of 
control" concept, see Durkheife (1951); Henry and Short (1964); Reckless 
(1967); Rotter (1966); Throop and MacDonald (1971): 




«Moclated response^a of the individual to these perceptions may be 
espected to range from vithdrawal to aggression toward others to self ^ 
aggressiolri. In addition^ those adqlescents vho are Highl:^ avare of the 
strxictural limitations in opportunity but do hot recogni2e their personal 
inadequacies are likely to project their failure onto the larger society 
(cf. Cloward and Ohlln, X9S0; Lipset and Bendix, 1962; and Merton, 1961). 

0 . 

* - » 

In an earlier study, Han (1$71) Indicated that the influence of the 
perception of limited opportunity upon power Ic^ssness was greater for 
those who viewed their, inability than fpr thos^ who were unaware of it. 
In. addition » anoala was found significantly related to both perception of 
limited opportunity and perception of limited ability He fouBd-theie 
two independent « variables were; additive in their impact bn power lessness, 
and sharply specified the 'relationship with deviance*-pronenes8. The 
variations in the degree of perception of ^limited opportunity and percep*- 
tloa of limited ability' had different effects on power lessness, anemia^ 
Slid, devlant*«*pronene98 depending of soclofconc^ie status of 

'origin. ■' . ^. -<:r. . . ^ , , 

■ \ ^ ' \ ^ ; ' * " ■■ ■ ^ ' 

Considering the above propositions and findings^ we hypothesize that 

rural adolescents who perceive their opportunities for acjiievement to be 

•true turalily limited buj: are unaware of thfelr ability limitations tend to 

^ . ^ ■ ■ ■' k . " ■ ' 

r ' -'^^ '■ - ' ' 

experience feelings of anomle and power leeisnessy and consequently become 



more 'devl^nce--prpne. -Thesfe effects are expected to be influenced by *the 
sodoecon^bmic status of the youths* family and the extent to which tlifi ^ 
youths have established peer-^group ties. Thus^ the above telatlonships 
hAve been ainalyzed in the present study in accordance with a specially 
constructed multi-^causal^ social p^ycKisloglcal model, Thl^ model provides 
a plausible c^sal argument to link the influence of structural factors 
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and adolescents* deviant Behavior ;through a set. of social , psychological 
and associatlonal variables • The node! further makes clearer the theo- 
retically subtle assoclatJ^otos hdtveen the variables and i^olnta out some 
of the experimental manlpnitfclons that might profitably be undertaken In 
future research^ 

■A. - ■ .■ . . . "''^ .„ ■ • 

» ' ■ . _ • a 

The proposed ciodel treats causal relatlonphl'ps among eight variables. 

X is the adolescent's pronsness to break soclo-moral norms with peers, 

or devlatlon-pipneness (DP) ; Is the degree of aiiomla an adolescent Is 

experiencing, or anomla (A)? X3 is the lack of confldenc'e In one's ability 

to control sociopolitical events, or feeling of powerlessness (P) exper- 

Menced by a youth: Xa is the degree to which -the adolescent perceives his, 
V ■ \ . ■ ■ ■ ^ . • . , o- 

opportunities for -achievement being structurally limited through no fault' 

of his own, or perception of opportunity limitations .(POL) ; X5 ha the 

degree t6. which the adolescsnt perjceives his persondl abilities being 

^jjBlted fo^ achieving goals, or perception of abilit y limitations (PAL); 

X^ Is the closeness and commitment to his friends, or peer-group ties - (PT) ; 

X, is. the educational level Attained by the youth's parents, or parental 

education (PE); and Xg is the occupational prestige level attained by the 

youth's father, or father's occupation (FO). Path analyses (Duncan, 1966; 

Wright, 1?34; 1960; Haise, 1969) sutaaarlze the relationships studied, 

allowing a rigorous quantitative decoapoGltion of variance, with multiple 

causal relationships being explicitly portrayed. Lijiear, additive rela- 

tlonshlps among variably? are assumed to opferate in a 'specific causal 

sequence through a series of. Recursive equations. The two socioeconomic 

back^ound variables, X7 (PE) and Xg (FO), are considered to be logically 



prior to all the other variables an4 are expected to influence directly 
the subjects* perception of opportunity limitations (5^) and perception, 
of ahlllty limitations O^). In turn, (POL) and Xj (PAL) precede 
botjh anonla CXj) and' power lessnesa Cij)» Coupled with the relative 
surfeit of peer-group ties (3?^), the sense of poverlessness and.anomla 
are In turn considered to dlreci;ly contribute to a propensity for 
deylanc^«^pronenes8 (X]^) • ' 

VThe Initial objective Is tp ascertain the degree to which ado\e8«- 
cents* deviance--proneness arises out of tension or malintegratlon between 
, cultural gpals^and Instltutlonallzedjijpans, All of 'the possible jf^usal 
linkages 9 by no means , se^ theoretically defensible. Tne most logical 

r ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' '. > 

^ones are presented In Figure!!, ^rflere th4 straight lines represent causar 
paths that are theoretlcall^;_^pected and curved ^Ines stand for unanalyzed 



^6o7re1^io1ris among variables whicn cannot be assigned causal priWlty with 
the present data^. 

Based on social class^-rfelated literature regarding deviance (cf . 

Cloward and Ohlln, 1960; Cohen, 1955; England, 1960; Haskell, 1960-61; 

. ^ / ■ ■ ' 

Kvaraceus, 1959; Merton, 196&; McCord and McCord, 1958; Scott and Vaz,. 

1963), the present study also emphasizes the educational and occupational 

attainment. levels of the subjects* parents while considering^ their social 

origins^ Although some recent studies (Akers, 1964; Han, 1971J Haney^atid 

Gold, 19^3; Kelly, 1971; 1972; 1975; Kelly and Balch, 1971; Polk and 

Halferty, 1966; Schafer and Polk, 1967; Schafer, jg£ elf 1970; Voss, 1966;. 

and Vlnalov, 1967}^ h^e failed to observe a strong association between 

Status origins and deviance, they continue to regard status origins as a 

contributor to deviance. Most of the above studies feve considered only 

the father*8 occupation as the measure of the youth*s status origin. 



\ 



vhlch has been Correspondingly found be a weak predictor of youthful 
deviance, while others have looked at parental social class as measured 
by education and occupation laainly and found It as the principal factor 
associated with adolescent deviance. The latter line of theoretical 
reasoning and empirical findings arc furt^her supported by several recent 



works, indicating the correlation of adolescents* perceived opportunities 
and thelr-paronts* education and occupational attaitubents Ccf% Blau and 
'Duncan, 1967; Dancatt- et al, 1968; Elder, 1968; Havlghurst «nd Neugarten, 
1967; Sewell etal, 1969; Swell et al, 1970). Accordingly, both mother's 
and father • s^edncatlon (X7) and father's occupation CX3) have been used 

j\as indicitors^f the adolesc^ts* socioeconomic^ background in the present 
Study, .While the correlations between these variables and deviance*- 
proneness (Xj^) are low, their associations with anomla (X2) powerless- 
ness (X3) -are significant, A low positive relationship (ryg ^ .266) la . 
found between parental education (Xj) and father's occupation (Xg). 

Parental-^ educ^itlonj^ anticipated to have a substantial direct effect 
on an^ado:^scent'i3 perception of both opportunity arfd ability limitations, 
as well as an Indirect effect on anomla and powerlessness. This antid-^ 

; pation is logically supported by several earlier studies (Blau and Duncan, 
1967|: 313-330; Click and Miller, 1956; Mulligan, 1951; and Sewell et al, 
^1957) ,2 We presently theorize that the influence of either anomie or 
powerlessness is mediated by perception of achievement limitations (POL 
and PAL) ^ as well as by exogenous factors, and that, together, these t 



J* ' implication la^ that the attitudes, values, and positive orien-^ 

^ tatlons to education in the family affects educational achievement of ; 
the children, and through it occupational chances. It is the pertinent ; 
Value orientation that activates potential personal economic resources 
and makes them serve as means for achlevemeii^t and 8ucce8|8, * . 
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TarlaBles exert profouhd effects oh ^evlancerpronenesflja V Accordingly, we 
hypothesize 1 ddjrect path (p^^) fron p^enfeal educacpin (PE) to POL and 
another (pj^) from PE to perception of ||jnlted ability (PAL). We also 
hypothesize dlrec* paths, (p^g) and Cp5g)^.>froia father's occupation XFO) 
to POL, and PAL, respectively- Of course, V)| do not expect negligible . ^ 
effects of father's occupation on POL and PAt tmt theoretically expect 

father's occupatio/ also to contribute substantltally to the adolescent's 

•^v'ii-.- . * ' • . 

perception of achievement limitations. 

JbAOther substantial direct effect on deviatioiftrproneneas is antici- 
pated^ from peer-group influences • Following the t^^es of 'Merton (1938), 
Parsons (1951: 249-261), and Cohen (1955559-61, 65-66) assume that 
, deviant behavior is In large part a response to Individtial p^erceptlons ^ 
of ambiguity regarding the society's institutionalized ^^ctations. 
Such ambiguity typically occurs when conformity to nonnat|v^i expectations 
is strongly motivated but difficult to attain*v In such c^se%^ an individ- 
ual frequently may break ^relations with the conforming memb%t of his 
society an^ontinues in his behavior without the support o3E ^persons whose 
uotins legitimize the behavior, or he may-select a new group y|lch is 
sympathetic to 'his views and problems and eventually become Jpaetsted in 
their subciilture. The latter interpretation is in line with S^t;h^rlaiid's ' 
theory of differential association a'947:5--9) emphasizing 'group associ-- ^ 
atioii and . interactional intensity as important factors supl?prttpg deviance, 
and with reference gorup theory in /general -.(cf. Shaw and McKay, 19^2: 164- 
170; Glaser, 1956:440-441; Jeff ery, 1965; Burgess and Akers, 1968$ and' 
Cloward and Ohlln, 1960:145-152) • This body of thought has t^r^|?)re 
suggested peer-group injluence as another significant var,iable potentially > 
useful in explaining adolescent *s deviance-prcneness. Hence, we hjrpothesize 



a 



a substantial direct path (Pig^ trom peef-graup ties deviance- 
pronenesa« Me also hypcttiesitze a direct path (P14) f rota perception of 

' opportuinl^y lialtatlons (J*OL) to devlance'-proneness (DP) ^ glyen tl^e 

' . p 

^ ■ . * *^ \» 

aaauniptlon that the ttidtvldnal may continue his deviant- Kehavl'or without 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ' 

the support of persons who legitimize tha^ behavior, .We further hypothe- ^ 

size a substantial pausal effect of peer-group ties on both anemia (A) 

' and powerle9sne5a (P). This Is because we expect that peer-jgrbup members 
. ■ . - J' • 

with whom the youth interacts very closely also patience sl^lar attltu- 

dlnal and behavi^ral-^biValence w to society's Institutionalized 

expectatio^is and will correspondingly be^,,sympathetlc to his problems and 

thus reflect back the individual *a ovm inl4:lal sense of anomla and power- 

* leasneas. This implies one causal path (p^) from peer*-group ties (PT) to 
anomla (A) and another (p^A from PT to powerlessness (P), In turn, we ^ 

cdlso hypothesize direct paths (Pj2^ (pj^^)' from, anomla (A) and power- 
lessness (P) to devJ^tlon proneAess (DP). 7 

There are thus 23 pooslble causal paths, givei;i«the sequence laid out 
above, though we hypothesize noteworthy effects for only 14 of these (sec 
Figure 1), If this weris a rigorous theoretical model, path coefficients' ' 
would be calculated only for the^e 14 supposed cauisal connections. As we 
believe that It is not a rigorous model, and at this stage ^f our knowledge 
probably it cannot be, it would be well to calculate all oi^ the possible 
23 path coefficients and use the caiculated values as rough indicators of 
the" Influences operating in the system. If the above theoretical reasoning 
fairly describes the reality to which it Is addressed, the path coefficients 
for the 14 predicted causal lines are expected to be relatively greater than 
those for the remaining causal paths', for which causal, prediction l|r;Jiffl- 
cult to make at the present time. Withal, it is quite *poss:^ble tHat some 
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unhypotheslzed causal lilies of Importance may be observed'-and analysed 

with futurfe research effort^. - . 

.• * ' - ^ . ■ ■ - ^' ■ ^ ^ / \ \ 

The presently proposed model Is based on widely hel<|, social^ psycho-^ 

logical thinking and is generally supported by the accumulated results 

of previous studies of youthful deviance in the context of varying types 

of .communities. We believe* this model shoCild prove 6..pecially usefur 

in ejcplainlng adolescent deviance among boys and glr).8 alike, given the ^ 

^ - • - ^ y 

reasonable assumption that cultural goals and achievement norms come to 
similar Ijr affect girls no* less than boys in the cont^porary American 
society . , • • • ^ « 



\ ' Method • 

> : • ■ . ■ ■ ^ . . • ^ ■ 

.Earlier studies (Cloward and Ohlin, 1960; Merton, 196'A) have indi- 
cated that the Impact of perceived opportunity limitations l3tpon alienation 
and devlance*-p^roneness is more Visible among urban adolescents than among- 
rural adolescents. The present study is therefore condiic ted purposely in 
a rural area to determine the degree to which homogeneous rural youths 
living in an economically lmp9||^lshed region might similarly be vulner*- 
able to anomlai, powerlessness> and deviance given varying levels of per- 
cetlved limitations in opportunity as well as ip self-ability. An additional 
purpose^ of the present study Is to provide comparative data relative tb 

earlier studies in fural, areas. 

, . * ■ ■ 1 

Data were collected in 1974 in a structured questionnitire from nine, 
senior high schools > located in the Upper Cumberland Region of middle 
Tennessee 9 which is primarily ^an agricultural and cattle- farming area. 
This area is sparsely populated and • economically Impoverished. A sample 
of 1^319 students was drawj^ from nii^e cpunties within this region. While 



all Mgh school senlor^s in .tlii^e nine icounties were given questionnaires » 



only 1,074 se&iors C^05 male and 69 fema.le scud^ts) ^ere ^sed in the 

• • " • ' f'i / ^ 

present sti^dy in order to secure hc>mbgeneou8 subjects with n^ecc .to 
religion and race^ All tKe subjeci^ were therefore white, Protestant, 
high school seniors living tn a poor niral'area. In this procedure, we 
have indirectly ""eliminated the c\)ntamlnatlng effects of some structural 
* variables such as religion, race, and residential area on the dep^dent 



mm 

t variable. 



'/t'^' > Operational definitions of the variables utilized in this study are 

"viit ' presented heloW; Three Questionnaire items were used to' assess the 

^^Yw' subjects' pr<%eness to break socidHnoral norms, a variable hereafter 

JVm, rlferr^d to as dev lane c-^pronen ess (Xj^'-HP). The devlance«-pronen^ss state- 



ments are as foirows: 



-tr^/?/^ (1) Suppose when you and ^our friends wbre "messltiig around?'one 

V>j^v} , night, they decided to break In^o ajplace' and 'steal some * 



/Ir^^'^' ^ stuff, do you t^ink ydu woold g6 with them? 



• • (2) Suppose a friend of' yt)urs called* and asked you to do somer ^ 

' 1%'^, thing that your parents told you n^er to do, would you do 

''^sl^^'' i this with your friends? 

''h'^^^l - I ( V (3)'* Suppose a friend of yours wanted to do something you knew . 
• /^^A \ V was wrong, would you do it? " % ^' 

> These it^s Indicated peers' it^fluence in norm-breaking' act ivitles. The 

'.rf f^lve response categories used were "every time"', "most of the time", "about 

half of the time", "some of the time", and "never", which were assigned 



scoring weights of 5, ^4, 3,* 2, and'l, respectively. - Summated scores thus 
ranged from 1 to 15, with higher scores being cSJIksidlered as indicative^ of 

■ Iftift , • ■ • ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ • . 

-tfr greater devlance-^proneness among the subjects. 

- ^^'v^ , • ' . . . V • ^ '" ' ; ■ , . 

:2^-A • Srole's (1956) five-item anomia scale was used for. the measurement 



of anomia (A-Xg)*' Again, scores theoretically ranged from <l to 5, with 



, higher scores suggesting greater anomia/ 
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Foverleisnesa (P^3^5 is defined as a lack of confidence in one's 
personal ability to control sociopolitical events (cf. Rotter, 1966) • 
For a measure of this variable, the first eight of "Neal and Rettlg'a 
12 factor^^analyzed Iteas (1963) were used « j An exiajople of these items 

"It is only vlshftjl thinking to Bifelieve that one c^in really , influence 
what Happens, in society a£ IjJirge/* • The veight of 2 was^givett to "agree" 

and l/]to "disagree" responses « Suzomated scorcts could ran^e from 1 to I6y>. 

' c» ■ , ' ■ * ' • . 

• - •- ■ 
«lth higher scores being definitionally associated •with a greater, sense 

*of povferlessness. 

Perception of opportunity l±^itattQns (F0L*-3^ )' was measured by 

responses ta the follQwin3 two stitements: . 

' (1) In these days it Is hard for a young man like me to get ahead 

fast unless he is from financially well-off f^ily. • 



.^(2) It seems to be true thai when a man is born, the opportunity 
for success \b already lihe jcards, and so 1 oft^n feel that 
V I might be deprived ofS^ils opportunity- 

.: : V . ^ - ' - p..' . ■ " ; . ^. ■ • 

The response alternatives of "agree" and "disagree" were assigned the 
weights of 2 and 1, respactlvely. Scores couldf. range from a minimum of 
1 to a maximum of 4, with hisher scores indicating the adolescents' 

* greater perception of opportunity limitations* 

'f \ ■ * 

One item was usedl to measure the perception of ability limitatlQn^ 
(PAL-:)^), with the subjects giving responses of "agree" and "dlsagreeV 
(weighted 2, and 1> respectively) to the -statement that "Even though sc 
people encourage tie to become successful in the' future, I often feel* that 
I am hot able and smart enough to becoca so".* Thus, higher scores indi- 
cate greater perception of ability limitations « , 

Peer-group ties (PT-X^) was assessed with the following five items: 

... " • > ' ' ' 

(1) If a friend of yours was in some kind of^trouble and the police 
aisked you about him, would you tell them what you know?\ 



\, 
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(2) If a fxiend of ydprs vas some kind of trouble and his 
parentis asRed ytm about hltot would you tell them what you 
fatiow?. • ^ * ' . 

(3) If a' friend of yours was In some kind of trouble and . 
teachers ^sked you about him,' wpuld you tell them what 
you know? _ , 

— — / 

(4) If a friend of yours was in some kind of trouble with the 
Idw^ would you hide him?^ 

(5) If a friend of yours has run away from home, would you hide 
him? ^ ^ . ^ 




he alternative respronses provided were ^"Wery time," "most of the time," 
"about half the time," "some of the time," and "never"; the respective 
i^esponses for the first three items were weighted 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, with 
the weighting being reversed for the last two it em^ I.e., 1 for "never," 
2 for '"^some of the time," and so on. ' Summated scores could thus range 



from 1 to 25, with higher scores signifying greater degre/es of peer-group 
ties. V.„ ■. . . ^ 

Parental education (PE-X^) and father's occupation (FO-Xg)/ are con- 



sidered to be indicative pf. the youths' socioeconomic <^8tatus./ The respond- 
ent's parents' education level^were coded from 1 to 5, as follows: 1 for 
"neither parent graduated from high school," 2 for "only one graduated 

from highiP^hool," 3 for "neither parent went tb college," 4 for "only one 

■ ^ ■ ■ . ■ 

parent went to college," and 5 for "both parents went to college". 
Following an earlier work .^ported by Mookherjee (1971), the occupational 
level attained by the youth^s father is divijied into the three categories 
of "professional ^lid business," 'Vhite collar jobs," and "blue collar job 
and service worlts,*^ with the respective categories being weighted 3^^f 
and 1. v^v . • ^ 
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For male and female samples, zero-order Pearsonian correlations, 
means, and standard deviations. fojCv the study's eight variables are pre- 
sented in Table 1. The intjercorrelatix>n8 show the relationships among * • 
the variable^ and j)r6vide one basis far evaluating the caudal paths in 
the proposed nodel* - It will be noted that the coef f IcJ^ents for some \ * 

pairs of variables differ scmevhat for ©ales and females, which suggests 
the possibilfty that the independent variables' effects on youthful Avi- 
ance may differ by subjects' sex, ^ ' ^ - ^ 

For the present data, a conplete path diagram would involve so many 
lines that its intelligibility vjould be greatly limited, given that path 
coefficients were calculated for ^11 23 pos^'sible lines implied by the 
causal model • Most of the path coefficients for hypothesized causal lines 
are larger than thoce not hypothesized. Both sets of standardized beta 
(or path) coefficients for the variables causally antecedent to deviance- 
proneness for males, f emales,'^and Che total sample are given In T^ble 2. 

Table 2 suggests that the reasoning presented earlier, offering a 
social psychological explanation for^deviaace-proneness, cannot be too far 
off the mark* \7e had hypothesized that perception of opportunity limita- 
tions (POL) and perception of ability limitations (PAL) were, with peer- 
group ties (PT), of central importance in explaining the adolescents' 
feelings of anomla and powerlessness. In turni eacfi of these variables 
are empirically found to have the predicted effects on deviance-proneness. 
Looking at the antecedent variables of perception of achievement limitations 
(POL and PAL)^ we note that theory and data again agree that perception of 
opportunity limitatictis (POL) and perception of abi^Llty limitations (PAL) are 
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Aifected directly V parental education (PE) and father's occupation (FO) , 
with father's occupatito.it having a lesser influence on perception of jachleve- 
nent ' limtationp than 'parental education. Parental education may bei crucial 
because it provides youtV with the opportunities for understanding institu- 
tlbnal expectations an^ for making use of the societal means provided for 
their attainment. Overall, however, the socioeconomic status of the youths* 
parents ajjbcountted, in the present, study, -for less, than 4% of the variance 
in perception of opportunity limttat:ions and about 2Z of the variance 'in • 
perteptiori of ability iliciitations. ' I 

The Impottiince gt perception of achieve^ient limitations, espejcially ^| 
of perce^ion Of opportunity limitations (POL), in predicting anortia {A) 
and powerle8Sn08^; (P) toedlately apparent. As shown in Ta6le 3, POt 
has 'a dliiect effect of .40 on a^nomia and of .27 on powerlessness* * The 
unique effects of POL on anomia and powerlessnees explain 12.6% and 7.52 



of the respective ^variances* The . Importance of peer-groxiPiies (PT) in 
^ ex^)laiifing anomia and power lessness Is not negligible. Peer-group ties 
" explains 2.2% o^ the variance i# anomia for the total sample, sliLghtly 
more than 3% of the variance for tie males, and less than l%*for the / 
feinales. Correspondingly, peer-group ties explains less than 2% of the 
variance in power lessness for the total sample, vhile accounting for 
approxlmately^4% of the var:JLance in power lessness for the females but 
only one-half of 1% for .the males. In other words, peer-group ties alone 
were found to explain little of the variance in power lessness. While 
taken together, the perception of achievement limitations (POL and PAL) 
and peer-group ties account for about 17% of variance in anoinia for all 
samples, but slightly less than 10% of variance in powerlesfsness for the 
) males and total sample, and about i 3% fot the females. r 
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Taken separately, perception of opportunity llinltations (POL), 
perception of ability liTnitationa (PA;!*)^ anomla (A), and powerlessnefis 
(P), explained very little of the variation In idifeVtance-pronenears {DP> 
for^present sub'JectsV Of- these faur variables, only perception of 
opportunity I'lmitations explained less than 3X and 2% hi the variance in ' 
devlance-pron^jaess for the aaale^and combined sasaples, respectively. On 



the other hand, peer~group ties (PT) 
in .deviance-proneness ,^or the total 



alone explained 172 o§ thp variance 



iampie, 15% for the males, and 23 



for the female sqj)jects.. As hypothesized, adding the effects of all fqur 
of 'the above variables tbg^ther resulted in about 20Z of the total variance 
In devlance-proneness being explained for both the male and total samples 

and slightly more than 26% being explained #or the females. 

■ • ■ 0 Iv . . ^ ..- . 

Most of the non-predicted paths are very weak, with the exceptioji o'f 

a few, such as the^^ direct path from parental education to anomia* (p^-^i".13^) 

for femal^. This binding mlgh|. imply the existence of a mediating* factor, 

such as one's self-conception of parental education as an added pressure, 

which could indirectly influence the <^ubject^s feeling of anoml^i.^^ It 

^should^e noted that the paths with coefficients below .100 have been^ 

remove<ffrom the equations, with the exception of some variables which 

have been retained in all equations because of their methodological and 

theoretical importance. 



Path coefficients for each sex category and for the total s^ple are 
presented in Table 3 for the, proposed model. With a few exceptions, 
coefficients for both sexes are very similar to those for the total ssniplfe. 
Only one path coefficient for the males and two paj^ coefficients for the 
females differ more- than .05'^rom those of the total sample, and only one 
of these^ coefficients differs more than .10. If comparisons are made 
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between the sex categortes^ path coefficients for the taales dlffe? from 
those of females at least In eight of fourteen instances. In six of these / 
cases the coefficients differ more thai .Q5» while in tvb cases they differ 
hy inore than .loi These differences are priiadrlly noted among the path 
coefficients leafing td'deviance^p^neness Cl.^*t Pi2\Pl3* ^14^ ^16^* ^^^^ 
the valnes of these four causal patfes being larger for males than females.- 
Another d^aportant item ot interest is the 'determination of how well; 
^the total ^et cjif independent variaBles account for -variances In^nomla, 
power lessn^s* and d^iancc-proneness, For the total sample, the variables 

account for 21% of the variance tn devlattce-proneness, 17Z of the variance 

'. ■ ■ ■ ' • ■ 

, in anomla, attd lOX of tRfe variance In' powerlessness. • Similarly for the 

male andiifwBale sample^r-wttSi two exceptions: the independent variables 

.-■••f ' ■ V . ^ . ' ■ ' . 

accountifor 27Z of the variance in^cviance-proneness and 13Z of the ' . 

• ' ' • ' " " " . ■'^ 

variH;4ce in i&wenessness for the fejBalea<i Moreover, the proposed model 

accounts foi?v20Z of the variance In devlancer-proneneas, 18% of the variance 
"in anomtav and liX of the variance In powerlesaness for the total sample. 
While the model corrcspondliigly explatfis'^f or the male data 20Z of the » 
variance" In devlancc-pron^esV, 21X i4 anomia, and 9X in powerlesaness, 
•for females sit explains 26Z of" the variance In deviance-proneness, 15% in 
anomia, and UZ in powerleasneas. Thus, the model is obviously an effective 
system for pj^pglalnlng variations In anomia, power lessness, and deviance- 
proneness*, Among the Independent v.ariabies, peer-feroup ties, perception 
oL opportunity limitations and perception of ability limitations are found 
to be the key ^^artables . In fact, peer-group ties alone account for 17% 
of the variance in devtance*pToneneB8 for the total sample. Othar variables 
in the causal systrai. contribute only relatively small additional amounta to 
the explanation of devlance'-proneneas. 
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in 'brie^, we have found empirical support for o\ir. original hypothesis 

■ ' ' * ^ • . ..X* i, ■ - > , 

that adolescents who perceive that the structural tfnd personal means for 

v . . ■ , ■ .} ' ■ ■ 

tpheir achievements are limited tend to experience greater senses of anqmie 
ai^d power lessness and consequently become more deviance-prone* The effect 
of the peer-group ties tov;rard deviance-proneness is loudd to be highly 
1 significant, especially -for the males (Pj^g^.^4), a relationship quite 
similar to that perception of opportunity limitations and anomla and ppwer- 
lessness (for the total sample, VyT"^^ P34*-270), ' The influence of < 
parental education on anoniia and power^^essness is also ^oteworthy, though 
father *s occupation was not found to be a powerful predictor of either 

anomia, powerlessness, or devlance-proneness^ 

" ' ■ .' . * ' ■ - ' . 

Discussion and Conclusions / / 

The above findings indicate several important implications, regarding 
the ^Confirmation, modification, or rejection of existing theories and 
empirical generalizations concerning anomia, power lessness and d^lance- \\ 
pronepess. Some of the implications will be elaborated ii^ the following | 
discussion. , 

The perception of opportunity limitations and the perception of ability 
^^^Imltations arc treated here as symbolic variables and are assessed for 
'their influence on anomla and powerlessness, and consequently on devlance- 
. pronenfeas. Socioeconomic status variables are considered as antecedent 
background variables. It has been noted earlier that, in the case of the 



present data, t^ ^'symb^Uc" variables are 'powerful predictor^ of adoles- 



cents* anomia and powerlessness. Perception* of opportunity Ito^ 
j(POL), particularly^ is found to be an "interpretative-intervening" 
variable for anomia and powerlessness, a finding in line with previbus 



^^tudies (Hani l971j Ransford^ 1968) supportive of the traditional ayiibollc.; 

Intetactlonlat perspective, ^^hls vleir suggests that the^o^scent 
^fleeling of anjniila Is def Inltionally f onaed by his Interpretation of th^ / 

situation, and that if he perceives that acklevement opportunities are 

closed to him, he Is likely to experience a relatively high degree of V. 

anomlSy regardless of the supportive potential of such structural vatiable%l 
;as "high" fanlly status, or socloeconoialc background. Our findings have/ 

* ■ ■ ■ ' ■ .-■'■.r^j." ■ 

thus^not only confirmed the conclusions reached by Han (1971) and Ran^sforjd* 
(1968), but have added atjlBther aspect to it. Similar to Rhodes' (196|) gnd 
Han*s (1971) findings, ve have noted that while father's occupation 1^ a 

weak predictor of anoole, parental education Is significantly correlated > 

A ■ - ^ I ' ^- '^^-''^ ' 

with anomla and for females, a causal path from parental education to ^ 

anomla is probable for consideration. We may therefore conclude that^. 

pare^ntal educatloil directly Influences the adolescent's assessment of 

differential distribution of opportuhity and his ability « On the other 

hand, the "weak predictive capacity of parental socioeconomic status in 

explaioing alienlatloi]! can perhaps be accounted for with the argument that 

o ■ ' y ^ 

the adolescent's anticipated future status' rach^ than bis famxiy.^a status 
might more strongly affect his attitude's, (cf, Han, 1967; Turner, 1964). 
This status of destination, for an adolescent, is a realistic anticipation 
toward his future position, which would determine his social* placement and * 
self^conception as far as his behavior is coocexmed as a preparation for 
his future career, and as such it is the most salient fbcus of concern and 
the Influence of this status will be even greater than his status origin. 



^Han used Turner's (1964) classification of occupations a£r a lueasure 
of socloecoi^omlc status of origin (SESO) in his study. 
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The above findings and impllcatic|is further strengthen (Ar argument 
that perception of the situation is quite influential In accotun^ for 
the attitudes and behavior of the present adolescents** ^^^^ presently, 
proposed » then, that adolescents who perceive both internal and external 
achievement limitations are^ most likely to experience feelings of power-, 
lessness and consequently to be more deviance*-prone. Among others, 
Korrihauser (1961), Nibset (1953), Selziiick (1960), and Neal .^od Seeman 
(1964) similarly argue that alienated, hence powerless, persons generally 
eel unable to control sdcial events, a perceptual state assumed! \o heighten 
t^Sprobability of deviant behavior.* However, the causal P^ns i^ipm POL to 
P (p3^\270) and from PAL to P ^p^^^ --.119) in the present study strongly 
sugges.t tliat the influence of perception of opportunity limitations (POL) 
upon power lesWess (P) is more pronounced whereas it is less effective f or • 
the perception o^ablllty, J.tmitatlons (PAL), In addition, the "^existence of 
a positive path coefficient from powerlessness to devlance-pr oneness estab*^^ 
llshes the causal linkage between these two variables. Hence, this result 
is interpretab^e in terms of . ertemal-internal attribution of frustration. 
In our vie*^, then, if the adolescent blames society rather than himself 
for his achieve:aent limitations, he is more prone to deviance, through action 
taken against the systan rather than himself. This interpretation £s la 
ac<?ord with the traditional position of anomie theory elaborated on by 
Merton C1938), Parsons (1951) ,^nd do^yard and Ohlin (I960)* 

In conclusion, perhaps the. most important single finding of the present 
study is the influence of pee|-3roup ties on the variable^ of anomie, power- 
lessness and devlance-proneness. The exllscence\f highly slgnifica^it causal 

^ ' ^ . ■ ' ■ ' \ 

*It is to be rioted that not all researchers areVn agreement with 
this interpretation. ^ (f or detailed discussion, se^ Hatu 1971; Rosen, 
1956; Sttodtbeck, 1958). • ^ \ - 
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paths from peer-group ties i:o anomie (P26«.167), powerlessness (pjg-.lTQ), • 
and deviance-proi|D^e8s (p^g-.SlA) confirm our. initial hypotheses and offer 
eii4>irical conf irt^tion foj« ;1>oth the anomla theory of deviance and tljie 
£heory of differential association. Sunmarized, the reasoninj^ is that; 
Strain develops with MilBtregratlon of cultural goals and the society's 

Ittstitutlonafized means of achievement. To resolve this problem the adoles- 

" ^ ■ .. ■ ' :^ ' . . ' \/ ■ ^ 

cents attemiit to restote equilibrium to their relationships through such 

■ \ " * - ■ ■ ^ : ■ • • 

nod^s of adaptation as a shift in reference identifications to groups 

offering the^ greater possibility of status attairiment •and a more positive 

identity. This strain coupled with the availabilltijr wltHln the opportunity ^ 

structure fir nori-conformlng behavior reinforces devlance-proheness for the 

adolcscexit. The preiaent research findings thus suggest tha? the adolescehtf^s 

potentially deviant behavior stiems from his perception of achievement limi- 

tations^ as mediated by his feelings of anomla and powerlessness, but laeeds 

strong peer-group support to be realized^ 



The linear model'^ tested with the present data thus appears useful in 
illustrating the mediating function of interyenltig variables relative to 
^he influence of selected soclal-tstructural and psychological vatiables on 
the propensity for deviant -behavior. By assuming linear relations among 
the variables and applying causal path analysis, we have, within this 
theoretical framework, been able to explain a considerable portion. of 
dWiance-pron^ness among adolescents. It remains for further research to 
determine whether alternative models might better account for our present 
findings, 

.It should be remembered that although the results .reported in this ^ 
paper indicate that the proposed model has considerable promise for 
* explaining adolescents' feelings of ahornia, powerlessness, and deviance- 
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.pronenesst the generali2tabllity of our findings and interpretati0ii9 nay/ 
he limited by having restricted our subjects to vhlf:e Protestant adoljss* y 
cents (Qtai^ and female) living in a predominantly rural area in the ^South«i. 
.In addition^ since this study is concerned with attltudinal propen&it^ fot 
deviance and not vlth concrete behavioral deviation » generalizations/ 
regarding adolescents* actual Involvement in deviance must remain pro^lemr 
atic until empirically resolved. V " 
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Figure 1: Patfi-Coef f iclents for Antecedents of Deviance^Proneness of 
Rural Adolescents Onale arid female combined) . ' ^ 




Xj^ - Deviance-Pr oneness 

X2 - Anomla 

X3 - Powerleesness 

X4 - Perception of Opportunity 
Limitations 



X5 - Perception of Ability Limitations 
Xg - Peer-Group Ties 
X7 - Parental Education 
Xg - Father's Occupation 
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Table' 1: Zero-Order Correlations, Means » and Standard Deviations /olf^he Eight 
Variables for Male ^Female and the Tot^l Sample.' 

.-u% — ■ 



DP 



"A . . 


,X3 
P 


'Variables 
X4 ' X5 
POL ' PAL 


X6 
PI 


X7 
PE 


^8 
FO 


Mean 


S.D. 


. 104^ 


.004 


166*^ 


-.096* ' 


.382*^ 


.031 


-.041 


5.648 


• 

3.008 ''^ 


1.000 


.367*^ 




-.150^ 


.182*^ 


-.102* 


.004 


<3.212 


1.205 




1.000 


.267^ 


-.092? 


.074 


-,084* 


.070 


12.392 


2.207 






1.000 


-.10? 


.057 


-;i40*^ 


-.023 


3.050 


0.733 








i.boo 


-.075 


-.669 


-.068 


1.57? 


0,494 










1.000 


•-.002 


-.077 


15.494 


51162 












1.000 


:208*^ 


2.522 


1,425 




# 










1.000 


1.638 


0.805 


.028 


.096* 


.028 


.034 


;479*^ 


-.006 


.044 


4.318 


1.777 


1.000 


.330*^ 


.365*^ 


.106* 


.089f 


-.203'^ 


.110* 


3.109 


1.276 


1,000 


.283*^ 


.128° 


.199*^ 


-.124* 


.026 


12.627 


2.139 




1.000 


.^072 


.041 ■ 


-.150^ 


-.020 


Z.979 


0.739 






1.000 


.062 




-.024 - 


1.424 


0.495 










1.000 


-.011 


.007 


14.258 


5.34.5 












1.000 


.364? 


2.365 


1.J36 










1 




1.000, 


1.814 


0.831 



Male (N*605) 

Xl-DF 1.000 
X2-;A 
X3-P 
X4-POL 
X5-PAL 
X6-PT 
X7-PE 
X8-F0 

Female (II-469) 

Xi-DP 1.000 

X2-A 
X3-P 
X4-POL 
X5-PAL 
X6-PT 
X7-PE 
Xg-FO 

Total Sample (N«l674), 



X^-DP 

X2-A 

X3-P 

X4-POL 

X5-PAL 

Xg-'PT 

X7-PE 

Xg-FO 



1.000 



.OSS*' .016 


;126C 


.070* 


.412*= 


.034 


-.t)39 


5.065 


2.626 


1.000 .348*= 


.355*^ 


.126*= 


,148*= 


-.141*= 


-.052 


3.169 


1.238 


1.000 


.274*^ 


.106^ 


.124*= 


-.104*= 


.032 


12.502 


2.182 


i.doo 


-.087*' 


.058 


-.142*= 


-.028 


3.021 


0.737 




I -000 


.064* 


-.103*= 


-.048 


1.423 


0.494 






1.000 - 


.002 


-.051 . 


14.967 


5.288 










l.OOO 


.266*= 


2.452 


1.387 




1> ^ . 








1.000 


i;714 


0.820 



^Slgnif leant at .05 level of probability. 
^Significant at .01 level of probability* 
^Significant at .001 level of probability. 
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Standardized Beta Coefficients and Coefficients of Determination 
for Hypotliesized and Nonhynpthesizid Causal Paths for Male. Female 
and the Total Sample.* / 



:-v^:SSj;*. v. ■ ^ ■ 

.-dependent 
■^:|| l^riables X2 



Independent' Variables- 
^3 ^4 X5 ; X$ ^ X7 

P POL PAL PT PE 



Coefficient 

■ of. / I 

Xg Determination / 
.FO r2 ^ 



Xi-DP 

X2-A 

X3-P 

JX4-POL 

X5-PAL 

Xfi-PT 



-.111 



.128 



.ICQ 

;337 
.249 



s004 
-.124 
•,065 



.521 
.139 

To^ 



-.082 


.119 


.210 


,057 


-,041 


.172 


.051 


-.088 


.088 


.142 


-,065 


.023 


-,078 


-.031 


.007. 


-.014 


.052 


.003 



Female 



Xi-DP 

X2-A 

X3-P 

X4-POL 

X5-PAL 

X6-PT 



Total 



-.020 



.062 



.010 
.336 



-,007 
-.071 



.347 
.070 



4:259 * -.089 .182 



-,013 


-.028 


.266 


.138 


.039 


.169 


.067 


, .015 


.129 


.202 


-.018 


.039 


-.162 


.031 


.025 


.013 


-.012 


.o;jo 



Xj-DP 

X2-A 

X3-P 

X4-POL 

X5-PAL 

X6-PT 



-.062 



,081 



.060 
;338 
.251 



-.003 
> -.097 
-.073 



.454 


-.063 


.056 


.209 


.113 


.088 


.002 


.167 


.107 


,067 


-.048 


.098 




.164 


-.042 


.027 




-.115 


-.011 . 


.013 




-.013 , 


, .034 


.001 



^Underlined coeffiiients are for hypothesized paths. 
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Tf^le 3r Path Coefficients and Coefficients of Detexininatlon with the 

\ Proposed Model for Male, Female atid the Total Sample. 



^ Coefficient 
Dfet^-v>r^it Independent Variables of 

Varlawes X2 X3 X4. ^ H ^7 Xj Determination 

A P POL PAL PT PE FO ^ 



Male 



Xi-DP -.119 .125 ' .086 ' .514 ■■ \ ^ ' 

. X2rA 



3%-P 
X4-POL 
X5-PAL 



Female 



.406 -.103 .167 ' .205 

.257 -.096 ' .170 ' -053 

.142 ^.065 .023 

-.078 -.031* .007 



Xi-DP -.021* .058 -.011* • .348 .264 

X2-A 



X3-P 



.391 .079 .062 .1*6 

.297 -.147 .180 .1A2 

T,-POT ° .202 -.018* .039 

J^-pS -."2 .031* .025 

n 

Total 

Xi-DP -.070 .080 .051. .454 ^ -^02 

xi-A .401 -.094 .124 .179 

X?? .270 -.119 .164 .ifS 

X^POL -16* -•O*^ 

liis^ r.115 -.011* .013 



3^^- ~ 

*Coe£flcients arie leas than twice their standard errors. 
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